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Editor’s Department. 


Theolosical Fatalism. 


That the reader may not mistake the import we mean to give thi 
f 1 a { t to an { { duced by cause 
( no control--- thing i table—the 
in ve pre-determination or ! yre-ordination of Calvinisn hich 
e un that without which Calvinism is no more Calvin- 
sm. We mean its its distinctiveness as a system, which 
strikes us as ra r iron and adamant for digestible healthy food 
‘ ) 
Here, however, we may | llowed to say, we belie in y do 
trines, perhaps in most, taught by Calvin, but not in a He was a 
man of great decision of mind and energy of character, a religiou 
man, and we honor his memory as a theological and ecclesiastical 
pioneer; yet we do not regard his distinctive theology as in! le, a 
supreme and paramount; it is meat too strong for ordinary « stive 
organs, though there be no obstruction to its passage th h the 
gul t o: many) 
Though it m ly occasiona ly display different sets of colors, from 
that of the bluest Antinomian str pe down to that of the lastand ligh- 
test shade of Calvinism; though these several and diverse colors be 


spread out to the breeze by the mancuverings of nota few little micros- 
copic Calvins, the men with whom wisdom shall die, whose languag: 
is, “that this, that, and the other set of colors, is indeed unadultera- 
ted Calvinism, for we are its expositors, and you must follow our ex- 
positions;’’—and though their wise heads be laid together in endea- 
vors to get on the rack, to crush, dissect, distort and misrepresent 
the principles of those who, from deliberate and conscientious con- 
viction, think differently from their master: yet the genitor tenet of 
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Calvinistic theology is fatalism, which, in its various ramifications and 
subordinate collateral branches, exerts a deep influence, and throws 
an‘ erroneous complexion on the whole plan of revelation. But the 
the young microscopic Calvinist tells us it is delusion and heresy, if 
not blasphemy, to have our own opinion concerning Calvinism. His 
conscience and his love of truth, cause him to turn up his nose, twist 
his eyebrows, shrug his shoulders, and make him look askance as he 


glides by the heretic in the street or on the wayside in the very ami- 


cable, affectionate and silent dignity of fatal/ism; and thus most clearly 
demonstrates that he is to be the judge of the truth—that no one else 
has the same right to judge for himself that he has; notwithstanding 
all are equally accountable to God for their opinions. 

But, to dis] what [ } v of the fatalit Calvinistic the- 
ology in a few w Iti be seen marked out \ ni w lim- 
its; and, as! een \ there must be st discrimination 
between it and the sound doctrines of the system. The imege which 
stood before Nebuchadnezzar tl ing, was not entirely of gold and 
silver—nfhis | wi ( I i egos of iron, | leet of iron 
a d p { It \ s t diff to « I h d and the 
silver m tl iror ( Nor is it dt te e fa- 
tality from t t h of t ( I . el A love « uth requires 
that i < AY ing of it. se ! ein n 
t »to ( is the é 

The | r tenet of ( mounts t¢ s, that whatever has 
been, or now is, or ever w come to pass, was pre-determined by 
God’s sovereign fore-ordination, that it is and cannot be otherwise 
than just as he willed it should be, because he is a sover n. How 
itis so, ar et God nott thor of sin, the Calvinist views asa 


kind of grand mysterious affair, to the bottom of which he cannot 


see, and to form aconception of so sacred a mystery no one may 
employ his profane reason It strikes us that this has some squint- 
ing toward the dark ages. It would, indeed. be an unfathomable mys- 


tery 1f a lamb could spring from a lion, or a lion from a lamb, yet se 
as the one did not issue from the other; if a dove could produce a ser- 
pent, yet so thatit did notdo it;—if a thorn could shoot froin an olive, 
yet so that it sprouted from a thorn; if a bramble could shoot from 
the grape, yet so that it did not arise from the grape:—if the black- 
ness of the raven could proceed from the whiteness of the swan, yet so 
that the whiteness of the one was not the author of the blackness of 


the other;—if light could produce darkness, yet notbe the author of it; 
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then before such a high mystery the first and obvious laws under which 
things exist in this world, all order, harmony ana beauty would fall 
sacrifices to general confusion, deformity and misery. If we are to 
view whatever comes to pass as an inevitable result of the existing 
constitution of things, and this Constitution in every particular, in each 
feature, in all things arising from the sovereignty of God, from his 
absolute fore-ordination: then this system embraces the strongest and 
most odious feature of fatality, or rather, a natural and necessary de- 
duction froma le uding tenet of Calvinism is that men are mere ina- 
chines, no more accountable than dead, inorganic matter. Some Cal- 
Vinists are aware of this. an own it; say they we talk « e 
gency, we persuade our ( t we are free agents—it is only a 
happy) d jsion Uti . @ » « | th l lve C vin thiil l- 
j s not ¢ n y, that it fully and consis 
} si i scountabilits We do not s¢ 
it in this iv I that he is condemned and et : 
re} Adam’s f of sin—that he is condemned ove 
rain for not believing in a Saviour who never intended to die for 
him, and with whom he has no more to do than a fallen angel—tliat 
he is condemned for not obeying the gospel which reveals to him no 
salvation provided for him in the saving purpose of God, which passes 
and leaves him under the law, totally incapacitated to yield obs 
ence to the law of life in Clirist Jesus: tell him that his destiny was 
inalterably fore-ordained thousands of years before this earth was cre- 
! nn or st had sent f the first r ot | it, and 
I et \ thinc— ym ntains of ad nt pi on the 
of $ | per nm: this ever give him any very pungent 
f \ he feel the murderer, who, while he washes his 
hands, fane he s the crimson stain return? will he have such 
sonviction of cuilt as withers and blasts the soul of the criminal?— 
Impossei! 
But here the Calvinist shows a d sposition to avoid the open field 


by taking shelter in one of the strongest fortresses he can erect, per- 
haps not as impregnable as the den of Cacus, but from fog and bush 
he aims tokeep a constant and running fire of random shot. He lays 
aside terms better understood and more definitely fixed in their true 
import, and uses others taken in an incorrect sense, or else of no im- 
port atail as applied to Calvinism and the “middle system.” As 
there is a prejudice against some words, and a favorable feeling to- 


Cc 
t=) 


wards others, and it being considered that the feeling of antipathy or 
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partiality does not stop at the words themselves, but goes beyond to 
the very things the words are used for. We can see how fatality dis- 
appears when Calvinism is called ‘‘the doctrines of grace,” “the doc- 
trines of the Reformation.” Also, we see how the ‘Middle System” 
becomes odious and startling error—‘‘It denies Divine sovereignty’ — 
“It makes God dependant on the creature’’—‘‘a self-saving scheme’’ 
—“Arminian’’—* Pelagianism’’—‘‘Semi-Pelagian’’—“Transcendent- 
alism’’—*‘It is not Calvinistic;”’ as though Calvin and Christ stood on 
an equal footing. These, and like words, are all considered Amale- 


kites, and proscribed; they constitute most convincing arguments, al- 


ways at hand and ready to dispense to the weak and ignorant. Sure- 
ly arguments so terrible must destroy the heresy of the ‘‘middle sys- 


tem,’ strike its advocates dumb, turn the world upside down, and 


demonstrate to the perfect satisfaction of all intelligent persons that 
fatalism is not embodied in a leading tenet of Calvinism. ‘‘I speak as 


to wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

[f others, like myself, are not fully convinced by such argument: 
tion, they can read and decide for themselves. Calvin himself is 
doubtless the best exponent of Calvinism. One of his leading doc- 


trines isthat some of the common mass of mankind are predestinate d 


to salvation and others to destruction. Speaking of ‘‘Predestination 

which he defines “‘the eternal decree of God, by which he has deter 
mined in himself what he would have to become of every individual 
of mankind. For they are not ail created with similar destiny; but 
eternal life is fore-ordained for some, and eternal damnation for oth- 
ers. Every man, therefore, being created for one or the other of these 
ends, we say he is predestinated to either lile or death.’’—Institutes, 
vol. 2, book 3, chap. 21, sec. 5. Extracts of like import could be 


given in great variety;—it is, however, needless. This contains the 


central principle of Calvinism, the keystone ofthe arch. It refers the 
sovereign election of a few and the absolute seprobation of the mass 
of mankind to an eternal, unconditional decree of God, made before 


1 


the creation of the world or the fall of maa, without any respect to 
lais moral character; so that the proximate and final reason of the 
salvation of one man and the damnation of another lies simply and 
ajJone in the will of God; ifhe had willed that the man lost should ve 
saved, he would be saved; if he had willed that the man saved should 
be lost, he would be lost; if he had willed that both should be lost, 
they would be lost; if he had willed that both should be saved, they 


w guald be saved: for no will of man withstands God’s desire to save or 
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destroy: for whatever a rational being desires, he wills and accomplish- 
es, if he has power to effect it. The reprobate do not prepare them- 
selves for perdition, any more than the elect procure salvation to 
themselves; this is done by the secret counsel of God atone, the prin- 
ciple allows us to seek no cause of |:fe or death besides his will.—See 
Institutes, vol. 2, book 3, chap. 23, sec. 1. Also, same vol. and book 
chap. 22, sec. 11, pages 162, 163, 164. The reprobation is as certain 
and unchangeable as the election, because each is made without any 


conditions, and the sovereign will of God alike efficient in the means 


fure-ordained for the accomplishment of the decree of reprobation and 
€ stion. Whether this doctrine TICALLY and consistently pursued 
imounts to the f I—whi rit mak God the author o 
man sin, the re ( 
| wh itn veil what is 1 ng and offensive in Calvinist 
P inat to ¢ ( hea 1 heart have | n d 
l i é ' it is »>m tion of ( " 
i iora to { j 1 ¢ \ it r Iu 
tO s to V lor now! 
f temp n to } lit i re nea to } 
sin itseil rims e, t ( ef hat 
t h l ( { s t ré in t ¢ < 
} 0 1 it t ] take plac nakes the event in- 
evitable. Is not this what Calvin meant by a decree, when regards 
im ¢ ti t from a command of God: If he meant s, it shoul« 
! wh what less~—and i) more, ¥ hat more did He the 
Calvin did not teach that there was only one unconditional decree 


and that that ref 


ed to the elect, not the reprobate. He taught tha 
some would be saved, because God willed their salvation, so he could 
not deny that many would be damned, because the almighty divine 
will did not will their salvation, but fore-ordained their everlasting 
death; not having created all “with similar destiny.’ Thus, the hap- 
py number predestinated to the kingdom of heaven, and the misera- 
ble number fore-ordained to everlasting death, are so certain and defi- 
nite, that not one shall be added to them, nor taken from them;—ne 
one of tne former can be lost—no one of the latter saved; for the sov 
ereign will of God hath so decreed. This implies that man’s free 
agency, or the exercise of his will, is an effect of God’s decree; that 
that decree is the reason or cause which fixes the certainty of whatev- 
er takes place, the decree and event being relied as cause and effect 


And this chain of causes and effects is made the only basis of God's 
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fure-knowledge. What greater fatality can there be? If God uneon- 
ditionally decrees the destiny of mankind;—if he decrees that a vol- 
untary agent shall certainly perform particular actions, and thereby of 
necessity come to his destiny as determined and fixed by uncondi- 
tional decree;—if his will is the reason or cause why these actions 
and that destiny of the moral agent take place, and not the opposite— 
then it must be supposed that, either directly or indirectly, God exerts 
a power to produce the actions and destiny of this moral agent; in 
which case, being thus controlled by the irresistible influence of Om- 
nipotence, he cannot be free and accountable. If this is not theolog 


ical fatality, then it is Calvinistic erro: equivalent to fatality. 


The intelligent and sincere Calvinist must confess that there is 
difficulty in this thing, from which he cannot extricate himself; and 
perhaps the best he can do, is ‘the common method of acknowledg- 
ing that human minds cannot neile the fixed purposes of G 
with the fre ney of ma i G in knot is too difficult t 
un st iit can ( iu eu, it ren is » be done—as yet no n 
ist has succe d in doi nota v h ittempted to cut it 
[his knot is more perpiex t he Calvinist in an zing fh he 
ol : 1, to show its s etry, consistency wi itself an 
WwW 1 truta, t ti) inguon in the I mah s emiistot pt Ss 

1 th mist 1 ts dls 

O en to unravy t tin this w er in that nad 
other rv diffe t way but ; | to remov\ We mer I l 
s i 1ort 1 Drie! I t & ire this n 1 I cor 
demned mass, but not that d ¢ ently dis} 3 vil 

s i t in that 5 que ( ier ( tie otw } ine 
‘ ¢ sto tne s f This strikes us as quit n 
satisfactory io say nothing of its attributing to Ge ubi 

u VV na vetture to % vhere is the tht saith tl L 
that it is one ¢ the high and | i mysteries of his unst ( b! 
counsels? or when, and on what archangel’s wing did the Calvinest 


ascend into the third heaven, and how did he there read the record of 
itin the unopened, the secret volume of the divine decrees? and 
whence his authority to reveal the matter to the inhabitants of the 
earth? How does it remain a secret after he has made it known 
If he has not been iniatiated into the profound mystery—if the se- 
cret has not been revealed to him, how could he make it known 
to others—-and since he says the secret is locked up in the divine 
mind, as the Calvinisthas never cast a single glance of his eye upon 
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it, is he right sure it is there? rather is he altogether certain that it 
does not belong to his own mind as a figment of its own creation 


But a Calvinistic brother at my elbow thinks I am too fast: he tells 


me that “the reprobate are not damned because God from et« rnity de- 


creed their damnation, but! iuse Adam sinned, and the sin of Ad- 
am, as am é ishmet came upon all men, for by this also 
come even ti own ns t ce them 1 object of God's de 
served r Phe wou ve us eve that God 
determ n to it on mass l ve 
a them tor tl to | il - aa 
ill the rest to s { of his 
isa bright « ele r u if ct 
ind of p { re] ] ( iis 
xn ‘ —_ ] wal ( 
r e are ¢ re ertl 
é ( I ( mie 





- < na ! 
| ) 
Adam's t i i 
t! ‘ V1 
) 

a 

al t 
W iit i 1 it 
the rep \ m yet! } 0 
pon mi) til it Ss ( is¢ Line 
ire thi ‘ re 1 streams: theref 
whether they are s uned for their own sins, or for his sin 
amounts to just nd the same thing. rt as we have in- 
timated, his sin cer enters into and constitutes the genuine 
character of theirs. To use an illustration: as the stalk andthe grain: 
of corn in the ear to the grain dropped in the furrow; as the ex- 


iis several generations, is derived from 


tended family of furest oaks, tu 
. the parent tree, and its limbs, leaves and acorns, trunk and roots from 


the original acorn: so are the sins of Adam's posterity to his first 
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transsression:; it is the common root from which they all have their 


| 


derivation. As the first oak gave to the first acorn that fell to the 


a 


ground that specific nature which makes it produce an oak, not a 
walnut tree, so it gives the same nature to the lasi—toall. Even just 


as certainly did ail Adam ’s posterity, from the first born to the last, de- 


rive irom his first nm ahature as prone to sin is the sparks a e to fly 
upwar S 1 to sin as they « Not one liveth and sinneth 
not They have no n ( ( icy in the formation ¢ is 
speci ! ein rited I n A } nh tne ¢ t in ¢ ng wheth- 
eritw upil man ) put ¢ rain ol corn If it 
be s the é en ther re they 
sin volu y t é se to do it Then 
why a ( ( I é it 
t ! hts { 
| i ( l 
( ‘ 
| nis « , 
Ihe 
‘ AC t 
— n 
» t I t 1 
r ‘ ( } 1 
(| 

It concreate h us 
lent io ( ny ‘ 

pa _ 1 t ! ‘ equ ve in ns 
W llow copiously four n, created in us antecedent t 
any v Ol| Ours: vet nice th ret il luen ol Hx \ 
Spirit ts verelgpnly witnhe iron or given mesely in a degree in- 
tentional/y insufficient, there is as real and positive necessity in our ac- 
tions as in the activity of the stream flowing from the fountain—as in 


the activity of heavy bodies falling to the earth. 
If we have caricatured Calvinism, it is only by representing it as it 
is, and making the reality govern the appearance. Fatality is fairly 


deducible from leading principles which Calvinists avow. If we may 
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not ascribe it to them because they disclaim it, certainly we may just- 
ly impute it to their peculiar principles, because it flows from them. 
This we have briefly demonstrated in the foregoing remarks, under the 
conviction that, in most cases, if not in all, the surest means of pre- 


venting the evits arising from erroneous principles is, to show the error 


of the principles themselves. We trust our Calvinistic brethren wi 
accord to us this privilege, 1 will not consider it either I or 
ungenerous in us to do it, especially as they are in | of doing 
the same thing toward us, and el at perfect lil rty to 
017 ‘ ; i aie ot , — 
The Middle Svstem, neither Calvinistic nor Arminian. 
IT SEPARATES I i i Diy I 
i ) } 
That [ t « r ( ! ‘ 
saw not be ( ( ! ‘ 
fi | Vi py itr 
( ‘ ! t ( ( 
vpul we ¢ Un 
! i . ! t 
Cals P 
cont h 1 I t \ \ 
t ‘ —_— i € 
} I e i i 
{ i the 
f ym . 4 
ou no t ] I 
that A t 
Calvin i ( ! » f 
shall we t I ‘ 
rect By I } in I t 
gular is itis, ¢ Arminiat t . 3 t 
System,’ however | er from each other far more than 
termediates from ¢ | s to show that they hare 1 
found the mean, | two extremes of the y. We can 
easily conceive that, w r nd on a middie point between tu 
others, who are, with respect to us, about equidistant, we must, fon 
the inevitable laws of persp« appear to both not to be in the mid- 


die, but comparatively near the opposite party. We therefore must 
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make up our minds to be censured on both sides: by the Calvinist, as 


Arminian; by the Arminian, as really Calvinistic: which may be illus- 


trated by two bells of brass with a ball suspended between them by a 
< sting, one ol the ) $ bell Y tried and the other communti- 
cating with the ground. 1 illernaie attraction and repulsion moves 
t! ya e bell to the other is produces a continual ring- 
ing. The phenomena \ > 1 e, \ her the eleciricity be 
posit > ne \ tw ’ th positively or ne rative- 
( < ( ‘ ( I e « ctrified p silively, and 

( 10 I 
‘ ¢ the system < Calvin 
, ney from each other 
cel ( tthey mutu \ 
} ( Im pre n to th 
it } s Wa\ 
hs ems are simi- 
I Vv? t and 
t r liu a ren 
‘ na 
1 s el 
‘ ! by 

; 
| r to n ner 
1 con- 
‘ f Gor 
Owl 


I nd Hei n 
nin a i | \ i Ol 
} ' 

( { | t¢ Ciile 
Priest i na Het a hi d t nexam- 


se things whereol they 


recused him: he « \ <s to release him, and instantly 
; ! } '? 

loud voices cry “away wit n ing “crucify him! crucify him! 

—'‘‘release unto us Barraba Pilate gave sentence that it should be 


as they required. And the same day Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together. They had been at variance for sometime before 
but the Saviour’s crucifixion proves an occasion of their making 


friends. Those that quarrelled with one another, yet could unite 
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against Christ. Calvinists and Arminians condemn the ‘Middle Sys- 
tem’’ as erroneous. But on examination, it is found that each has far 
less cause to condemn it than they have to condemn one another; yet 
they loudly shout ‘‘away with it,’ destroy it from the face of the earth 
—let us have Calvinism—let us have Arminianism!’’ At variance 
with one another, yet Calvinism and Arminianism unite in pronoun- 
cing the ‘Middle System” without foundation—at the same time 
each owning that it comes much nearer agreeing with it than they do 
toagreeing between themselves. But theiragreement, that th Mid- 


die System’’ is unsound, seems to cure their disagreement in other 


things; as Gebal, Ammon and Am ;¢ thouch divided amor them- 
selves, were conles ted rainst the l el of God. If their separate 
and « ynflicting S { nel i to a to- 
evether for the 1 r i of! —i! H | | e 1 é 
friends, that t ! ( ms may not ¢ n- 
ism and Arm with themselve ee in 
telling the v ( I ster { e of 
it shou ] ] } ! nd t Wil iT 
Oo} it 

Evidently the “M ( nor A 

l { , ‘ 
Lo ¢ { l { ert t 
ten | { ( 
it by the! t ‘ ! t , One 
wants nott 1 to « ( t I t oll- 


nother ofa two 
mothers, e I aisowning it i cause 
had probably | i Courts ind specia nd the 
Judces being unal t it Ww brought before the Judge of 
the superior ¢ urt. it ¢ | n the statement of the « that 
the two women, living in the : house, each hadason. The child 
of one died in the night se at midnichtand took the living 
child from beside the « and her own dead child in her bo- 
som: when this mother : in the morning she was quickly satis- 
fied that the dead child s not hers. Each said the living son was 
hers, and that the dead one | noed to the other. A sword was 


»yrought unto Solomon, as he had commanded. He ordered the living 


child to be divided, half given to the one, and half to the other. The 
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mother of the living child said, ‘‘O, my Lord, give her the child, and 
in no wise slay it.”” But the other said, “let it be neither mine nor 
thine, but divide it.” Then king Solomon gave the living child to the 


former, and said, ‘‘im no wise slay it, she is the mother thereof.’’— 


Now, if we may apply Solomon s rule to the case before us, we readi- 
ly discover that the ‘‘Middle System” is neither of Calvin nor Armin- 
jus. When the sword is lified up to cut it down and split in sunder 
neither Calvinists nor Arminians say, ho Wise siay il but both 
exclaim uf is | ——iel if not to 

iv , | it | V in 
trucil ] ! uy ‘ ' el sit 
will st l t \ ! old 
( ‘ ! It is th 
true ¢ _ tand 
m - 

in ! lt that “— 
tr! i nt 

\ Dhis 
( ! ° . “ c- 
— ‘ 
| y 

" ia miu i 
ted it ( ‘ 

It «| ild > th reat i \ every ewl namo! | nt of 
vit Mi \ ( n, ¢ t Ar- 
m V\ ! , Art us en to 
Chris ’ : ( ( i \ n cetermine 
erman 

Any system that ts st irat neve ration of Scripture must 
establish. Whatever is ui orul | will not stand the test 
but must m t detection. J bible tence 5 us to separate the hu- 


man from the divine eiement 
tremes does thts more fully than any other system of divinity. its 
source is the correct exposition of the Bible, not a system of relizious 
philosophy. It does not recognize either Calvinism or Arminianism 
as the mistress of theology. It is a fact deeply to be lamented that 
any do: that doctrinal controversies, oftener than otherwise, turn upon 


the question, what is Calvinism, or what is Arminianism? not what 
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is the doctrine of God’s word? Hence itis that men’s opinions take 


un ascendency over and obscure the simple doctrines of the Bible,— 
that theology is sophisticated and perverted,—christians divided and 
alienated by diversities of opinion, in a great measure confined to pro- 
fessed theologians, ministers or laymen. ‘The Calvinist forms his 
views of truth and error by the square and compass of Calvinism, the 
Arminian by the square and compass of Arminianism. Each clothes 
his ism with the awful authority of God, and denounces the other for 
not believing with him: however both agree in the round assertion that 
there is no stand-point between the extremes which they occupy. But 
in the view of common christians, there 1s a ‘‘Middle System,’ a ‘con- 
servative’ basis containing the harmonizing principle of theological 
diversities, which will yet make itself fully manifest to all who love 
truth more than party and pride of opinion; for truth is harmonious, it 
is mighty and will universally prevail. The darkness and mist of er- 
ror must vanish before the rising sun of truth. And, as it advances 
towards its meridian brilliancy and strength, the basis of the ‘Middle 


System” will shine brighter and brighter, like the light of the morning 


as christians approximate to “‘the unity of the Spirit and the bonds 


peace. That attained so far as it is attainable in this world, truth will 
shine in its own heavenly lustre and native loveliness. 

In the effectuation of this great and desirable result, we conceive 
that the peculiar principle of the “Middle System”’ is, and must exert 
an important /nfluence. Itis no figment manufactured by theological 
conservatives; but is revealed in the Bible, the only text-book of Chris- 
tian theology in itself infallible. Theology, taken directly from it, is 
no meteoric flash, but the enduring and guiding light of the pole-star; 
it is not a moonbeam, pale and cold, but the solar ray, is all ages the 
same. As light is as old as the sun, so this theology is as ancient as 
Bible truth. 

The body of Presbyterians, of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, having the mean between Calvinism and Arminianism as their or- 
ganic principle, make no claim to the invention of their system, they 
have no patent for it: it is from the author of the Bible: they only pro- 
fess to be the unworthy servants ofhim who makes provision for every 
great emergency that springs up; employed to revive its doctrines and 
rekindle its light in his church; and, in so doing, they only do that 
which is their duty, and therefore have neither cause nor disposi- 
tion to glory, save in the truth as itis in Jesus. They know that chris- 
tzans, in every age of the church, have held the distinctive doctrines of 
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the ‘Middle System,” very nearly in the same proportion as they have 
formed their doctrinal views directly from the Bible, under the leadings 
of the Spirit and sanctified feeling, under the guidance of common 
sense and those essential and universal principles of the human mind 
which it has been the prominent result of speculative philosophy to 
sophisticate and pervert. If the divinity student tells you what is his 


<ystem of mental or moral science, you need not ask him whether he 


is a Calvinist or an Arminian. He is first indoctrinated in philosophy 


id then goes to the study of theology; the former moulds the latter 
HH ( 1, Arminianism and other ¢ each havi irtic- ~ 
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To combine and unite the en es { e church in all matters of cen- 
eral interest is the true and wise policy. Equal care should be taken 
not to embarrass local operations which may notdirectly throw an in- 


luence abroad. Local and ceneral interests of a church sustain a 


milar relation to each other to that existung between our general and 
state governments. 
I am for the policy of trying how near we ean think alike, instead 


of searching for points in which my brethren and myself differ. The 





age for ACTION has come and but little time is allowed for discussing a 
points when “EITHER WAY WILL Do. This remark applies to my 

ownchurch. We have adopted a creed with which, in the main, we 

are all well pleased. Let us therefore labor to disseminate its great 

principles, without searching for hairs that may be split and then 

quartered. Independence of thought is a great thing, but when suf- 

fered to degenerate into an unwillingness to entertain a thought which 

had previously occupied some other’s mind. it becomes a dad thing.’’ 


Evidently the above are the views of an enlightened and well bal- 
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anced mind. They indicate the true policy which we wish to see 
prevail in the church, which we think essential to strength and pros- 
perity. 

In every denomination there are local and general interests.— 
rhese are liable to conflict; but this should notbe. Great care should 


be taken to avoid and prevent any and every thing of the kind. For 


the one cannot really be advanced at the detriment of the other, By 
harmonious action both local and general interests prosper, but by col- 
lisions and jars each declines. Whatever strengthens one builds up 
the other. That which paralizes either, weakens both. This ought 
to be well considered. The principle isillustrated by the human sys 


tem. If one membcr suffer, all the members sufler with it; if one re- 


joices, all rejoice withit, Neither can say it has no need of the other. 
Yes, let us have the policy of action. Has any great enter; 
ever been pro 1, or any thing noble effeeted without appro 
ate action? Never! never! To effurt, te action, rouse! 
Rather than search for differences, we are for seeing and tr) 
near we can appt ximate. Ende ivoring to keep th unity o 
spirit in the bonds of peace, is the policy inculcated inthe New 1 
t—hen od. 
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WINNEBAGO INDIANS--A THOUGHT FOR OUR MISSION 
ARY BOARD. 

1. We learn there are 125 children in the Winnebago School un- 

der the Superintendence of Rev. David Lowry. The tribe was recent 

ly thrown into great commotion by a blow upon it by a war par 


ty of Sioux, which resulted in the death of 11 Winnebagoes. It 
is thought the unfortunate occurrence will possibly defeat the arrange- 
ment of the government for their removal, at least for the present 
year, if it does not embarrass it for the next. We are sorry to see 
the school and missionary instrumentalities for improving the charac- 
ter and condition of the Indians thus interrupted and embarrassed, 
when beginning to benefit them, and promising so much usefulness 
among them, 


2. All efforts to elevate the heathen, religious!y, socially and civi- 
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ly, are, and have been subject to great and serious difficulties: such 
efforts, however, are not the less important and necessary; and should 
therefore, be increased and persevered in, that the difficulties may 
be overcome, and the end desired accomplished. 

3. If the Assembly’s Missionary Board have not the matter under 
consideration, we would earnestly request the Board to consider the 
propriety of establishing a mission among the Winnebagoes or Sioux, 
or in both tribes. The latter is one of the largest tribes now existing 
if the Government carries out its plan of settling the Winnebagoes in 
their immediate vicinity, or whether it does or not, a mission or mis- 
sions could readily be established among each. Bro. Lowry is alrea- 
dy among the Winnebagoes—his acquaintance with their language 
his knowledge of the Indian character and experience, would greatly 
facilitate the establishment and operation of a mission either among 
the Winnebagoes or the Sioux, or both. Is not their conversion as 
desirable and important as the conversion of any other heathen? Is not 
the soul of a Winnebago or a Sioux as valuable as the soul of a heath- 
en in Asia, Africa or any isle of the sea? Was the blood of Calvary 
alike shed for them? Does the Great Commission alike embrace 
them, and require the gospel to be preached to them? Need we leave 
our own continent to seek a field in which to labor for the salvation 
of the heathen, when there are so many on this heaven-favored quar- 
ter of the globe? Why should we neglect and pass by the aborigines 
of this country, and go thousands of miles across the great waters to 
the heathen of another continent? We have no sufficient reason.— 
We do not think Heaven is any better pleased with the conversion of 
the Chinese or Africans, than American Indians. 

4. We know the field’ is the world and that every part of it should 
be cuitivated; and we say, God-speed the efforts and toils in the work 
in the various fields on the eastern continent: may those there enga- 
ged prosecute the work with energy and success: and we trust our 
churches will send their offerings, accompanied with their prayers, to 
t.hat portion of the field through the American Board; and we would 
1'ejoice to hear some of our young brethren in our institutions of learn- 
ing, saying to the Board, ‘there are we, send us forth to labor there;”’ 
ind to the churches, ‘will you give the Board the means of sending 
and sustaining us in the work?”’ Still, for the present, without losing 

sight of the broad field, we think it would be well for the Assembly's 
B oard to take hold of the ground suggested above. 
5. With the remoteness of the field of lavor difficulties thicken and 
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expenses are augmented. A mission among the Winnebagoes and Si- 


oux could be under the direct management of our missionary Board. 


Suitable iaborers could be had with some more readiness than for a 
field across the great waters. Besides, in this field, where labor is es 
much needed as in any other, a mission might be organized and ope- 
commence with very little, if any delay. It is highly import- 
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the bush that springs up in the borders of the prairie, while his horse 
grazes on the wild grass. His theology is of that type which com- 
mends itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. His 
ministry makes its mark upon the human heart, whether he preaches 
in the elegant church edifice, the court house, the school house, the 
leafy grove, the mansion of the wealthy, the cottage of the poor, o: 
the pioneer’s cabin. Under these circumstances, he appreciated an ] 


improve | his occasion i! opp yrtunities ol receiving instruction from an 


aced minister or two that might live :n the bounds of his circuit, or 


visit it some two > times a year and assist him and his « 
leacue, 1! » | one, 1 aing rotracted m in 
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more than that ‘e can sup the place of the circuit system. We 
cunceive the best | yf church is, to maintain the conservative 
ction of the pastoral office and at the same time keep up a strong 


rressive movement. We are, therefore, altogether in favor of the 
id circuit system. In every Presbytery where it is in operation, let it 
ye sustained—where fallen, raised up and brought into vital and effi- 
cientaction. To do this, a simple and uniform plan of supporting our 
home missionaries is wanting. 

The circuit rider is a laborer and just as worthy of his hire as the 


settled pastor or any other laborer, whether young or old, family or 
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no family. He must practice self-denial, and however disposed to do 
it, “soul and body will not stick together’ without a support. How 


shall this be provided: 
One appropriate instrumentality is the General Assembly’s Board. 
[It can afford many facilities and superintend a part of the work; but 


annot take it asa whole out of the hands of the Presbyteries—from 


these, in a great measure, it must derive its ability to operate in its 
yhere with efficiency, and by its assistance their action may be mor 
ef] 
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the Presbytery to meet it, let it require all its congregations having 
settled pastors to have missionary societies or subscriptions similar to 
the foregoing. Besides this, in some churches the Sabbath Schools 
would afford considerable help; also valuable assistance might be ob- 
tained by encouraging the formation of Ladies’ Sewing Societies: af- 
ter all the resources of the Presbytery are called out in this, or such 
other way as it may deem best, ifthe amount collected 1s greater than 
is necessary to carry on its circuit system, let the surplus be placed in 
the treasury of the General Assembly’s Missionary Board: there wou 

no doubt be a surplus in the stronger and older Presbyteries, where 
there are mostly settled pastors, and but few missionary districts. Or 


the other hand, if the resources of the Presbytery are not suflicient t 


carry on the aggressive movement needed within its bounds, then let 
it seek help of the General Assembly's Board, by reporting its cundi- 


tion and giving the Board all proper mformation to enable it to deter- 
mine the propriety of extending assistance, if in its power to do s0.— 
If laborers only are wanted, in like manner let the Presbytery commu- 
nicate definite information to the Board respecting the ground to be 
occupied and the kind of person desired for the work. 

Asa matter of course, we do not intend these suggestions, in re- 
gard to making provision in the Presbyteries for the support of the ‘‘cir- 
cuit system’’ or Presbyterial missionary operations, to prevent contri- 
butions to the Assembly's Board, nor in the least to conflict with its 
appropriate and general sphere of operation, in itself important and 


worthy of united support—a matter distinct from the circuit system 
having its own missionary districts and legitimate objects, calculated 
to impart strength to the local operations, not paralize them. The 
general and the /ocal having their objects and spheres separate and 
well defined, there could be no collision—each would cause the other 
to be more energetic and effective in its action: they would work hand 
to hand, or the local asa wheel within a wheel; neither retarding, but 
each giving accelerated motion to the other; and thus enlarging the 


beneficial results by the combined and harmonious action of the whole 


machinery, general and local. 


[To be continued. | 
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Le Lene 


Ministers of the Gospel should read the Bible. 


» 8. PORTER, PASTOR OF THE FIRST CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


—o 
~“ 


PHILADELPHIA 


1. By the Bible we are not to understand commentaries. Some of 


om neween 


them are good and some bad; and the good ones become bad by a bad 


use. Some commentators, such as Macknight, Henry, Clark, Haldane 


and Tholuck may be ref 1 to with advantage. The commentary 


iould be referred to—the text studied. Dr. Dwicht, in his “‘Theolo 
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world. ihere is as much difierence between the great living truths 
( the Bible and the various s tems oO} Theology in the world as there 


is between an Egyptian mummy and a robust man of the Anglo-Sax- 





on race: or as there is between the skeleton in the dissecting room and 


, 


the man in active life. Some forms of Divinity, kept in their proper 


! 


place, may be good enough and innocent enough. Any minister may k 


—— 


receive, in a proper use, some advantage from Dwight’s Theology and 


Watson’s Institutes. But when we draw our materials and zeal and 





spirit from the “System,” and not from the Bible, it is as though we 


worshipped the stock, or stone, or creature, and forgot God. 
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4. All Protestant Divines are eloquent, if the frequent repetition of 
a sentiment be eloquence, in behalf of reading the Scriptures and the 
right of private judgment. Buthow nany of those divines really read 
the Scriptures? How many exercise theirown judgments? Does the 
minister study the Bible as Virgil, or Cicero, or Homer is studied by 
the student and the professo r? Baxter and Whitefield read, or I should 
say, studied the Bible. Those eminent ministers studied on their 
knees—they prayed. Mr. Baxter is said to have blotted out whole pa- 
ges of his Bible with his tears. This was the cause of their great min- 
isterial success. The man who thinks and feels on any subject will be 
eloquent on it in proportion as he thinks and feels. A second hand 
or retail knowledge of the Bible, willnot answer. We must brine tl 


truths fresh and warm from the word of God. 


5. Where is the preacher that has the intimate acquaiutance with 
the Bible that the lawyer has with Blackstone? What divine is as fa 
miliar with the Jewish history as the legal gentleman is with English 
history? Can the preacher call to mind, at his pleasure, the various 
incidents in the order in which they are written, from the beginni: 
of creation to the deluge; or from the de luge to the calling of Abra- 
ham; or from the calling of Abraham to the beginning of Moses’ mis- 


sion; or from the beginning of Moses’ mission to his death; or from 
his death to the death of Joshua? What minister can recount, in their 
order, the principal incidents from the death of Joshua to the birth of 
Samuel; from Samuel's birth tothe crowning of David; from the ascen- 
sion of David to the captivity; from the captivity tothe decree of Cyrus 
to return; from the return to the completion of the second temple?— 
What preacher is acquainted, intimately, with Josephus from this last 
named period to the birth of Christ? And who with all the incidents 
of Christ’s life, from the manger to the cross, as given by the four 
Evangelists’ And who with the important narrative of thé@ acts of the 
Apostles from the return of the disciples from the Mount of Ascen- 
sion to the lastsermon preached by Paul in Rome? Who is familiar 
with the prophecies, the book of Job, of the Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Epistles and the sublime and closing book of Revelations? 
A knowledge of the Bible requires labor, reading, thought, attention 
and the exercise of memory. Happy is the minister of the gospel 
who is acquainted with the Bible! 

6, One of the greatest errors that a minister of Christ falls into, is 
that by reading written, and hearing oral sermons, he may acquire the 


art of making good pulpit performances. Doubtless if a good sermon 
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be listened to with attention, be received with discrimination, and be 
remembered, profit may result. Tillotson’s sermons may be read with 
advantage—they are the best models perhaps in the language. But it 
must be recollected that models avail nothing unless we have the 
materials and skill to construct with. The materials come from the 
Bible. Common sense must furnish the skill. The sermons of Jere- 
my Taylor, President Edwards and Whitefield may be read with more 
or less profit, according to the manner and object ofreading. Butthe 
materials of every sermon must come from the Bible. There is no 
greater folly than to attempt to make asermon by rule and model 
without first having the materials. He that has industry and judgment 
sufficient to get the materials from the quarry of the Bible will hardly 
fail to put them together in such form as will make an interesting ser- 
mon. 

7. The minister may sometimes wish to ornament his discourse 
with some flowers of Rhetoric. This is proper enough. The love of 
the beautiful is one of the prominent elements of our constitution.— 
He that would persuade the masses should not lose sight of it. Where 
shall the preacher go in search of these ornaments? To the Bible.— 
Itis the most sublime of all books. The muses of Milton, Dryden and 
Moore have found the loftiest themes in Revelation. Justas well sup- 
pose the warrior could gain victories without arms, as the preacher 
could be successful without a knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
minister should read the Bible. 
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